THE ART OF TOM JONES

girls with their lovers, including a Molly Seagrim. On his
travels Jones put up at the Bell Inn in Gloucester, kept by a
brother of "the great preacher Whitefield," where indeed
this leader of the early Methodists was born. Fielding, as
will become apparent, had stayed many times at that hos-
telry, and liked both the master and his wife. On no other
minor characters in "Tom Jones" did he dwell with so
pleasant recollections. Mr. Whitefield, who was "absolutely
untainted with the pernicious principles" of his brother, he
regarded as "a very honest plain man . . . not likely to
create any disturbance in church or state"; while his wife
was in person "a very fine woman, . . . who might have
made a shining figure in the politest assemblies." On the
recommendation of her husband's brother, she had tried
Methodism for three weeks; but having experienced during
that time no "extraordinary emotions of the spirit," she
wisely decided to abandon the sect, and to give her atten-
tion to the comfort of her guests, all of whom were "ex-
tremely well satisfied in her house.''

The way Fielding brought in his two peers, the painter
and the player of the age, was superb. Three of his char-
acters, he said, had already sat for Hogarth, and he wished
that he could borrow his friend's pencil to make them
appear as lifelike in his own pages. Anyone, however,
who was curious to know just how they looked, might view
them in Mr. Hogarth's prints. Thwackum was the gentle-
man in. the Harlot's Progress seen correcting the ladies in
Bridewell; Mrs. Partridge "exactly resembled" that mas-
culine woman of the preceding plate, pouring tea in a mean
London lodging just as a magistrate enters; and Bridget
Allworthy was the withered lady of a "Winter's Morning
"walking (for walk she doth in the print) to Covent-
Garden church, with a starved foot-boy behind carrying her
prayer-book." And when Fielding got Partridge to Lon-
don, he took him, with Jones and Mrs. Miller, to the theatre
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